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then began to recognize the Order of St. John of Jerusalem
as the Knights of Rhodes. The geographical situation of
the island on the border-line between the Aegean and the
Mediterranean, combined with its nearness to the Asiatic
mainland, made it a centre for trade comparable^ to the
markets of Cyprus, Moreover, its position within easy
reach of the rapidly dwindling Christian Kingdom of
Armenia enabled the Knights to offer the poor Armenians
some help, although the Mamluk conquerors were too
strong in this particular terrain even for the Hospitallers'
proved valour. On the other hand, their proximity to the
Asiatic shores made them a thorn in the side of the advancing
Turkish Empire. Most of the crusaders of the Later
Middle Ages counted Rhodes as one of their principal
stations. From Rhodes, Egypt and Syria could be
approached either direct or by way of Cyprus without
difficulty; but Asia Minor was much nearer, and this fact
may help to explain that the next crusading enterprise
resulted in the capture of Smyrna.
Strictly speaking, the conquest of Rhodes was not a
crusade, but an adventure and an act of aggression against
the Byzantine Empire. On the other hand, the expedition
against the Turks which culminated in the fall of Smyrna
may be regarded as a real crusade in which the Papacy was
directly involved. Further, it marked the new orientation
in the course of the movement of holy war. Although the
popes, kings and nations of the West had freely discussed
the project of attacking the Saracens since the fall of 'Akka
in 1291, their schemes had materialized only in part and
that at the expense of the schismatic Greeks, and no enter-
prise of worth was undertaken against the Muhammadans
until 1343-4. These years mark the attempt of Byzantium
and the West to act together against their common foe;
and from that time, the crusades aimed both at the invasion
of Muslim territories and also at the defence of the Empire.
The town of Smyrna or  Izmir,1  in  the  province of
1 Originally a Greek town, it was ceded to the Genoese by Michael VIII
Pakeologos after his recovery of Constantinople by the treaty of Nymphaeum
(13 March 1261) and lost by these to the Turks in 1300. Manfroni,
791 et seq. Heyd, I, 429; Bratiani, Commerce gtnois, 81-2.